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Plant these BULBS Now 
For Bloom THIS FALL 


Interesting little bulbs that hurry 
right along into bloom in Septem- 
ber and October, if planted in 
August. They deserve to be nat- 
uralized for they’ll bloom in the 
same place year after year. Con- 
sider your Rock Garden. 


COLCHICUM 


Known as Meadow Saffron, 
Autumnale Major has large vio- 
let-purple flowers, and Bornmuel- 
leri truly immense flowers of rich 
rose-lilac and white. 

EACH 50c DOZEN $5.00 


CROCUS SPECIES 


Plant them in the garden if you 
like — or use them for charming 
low table decorations by forcing 
them along in shallow bowls with 
pebbles or prepared bulb fibre. 
Speciosus is handsome and showy, 
with its bright violet blue, set off 
by a yellow throat and orange- 
red anthers. Zonatus is an excep- 
tional soft rose-lilac with an 
orange and yellow center. 
EACH 40c DOZEN $3.00 


Ask for New Bulb Folder! 


BRECK'S 


85 STATE ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 











More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


POTTED ALPINES 


which may be safely planted at 
this season for immediate effect. 
Scientific advice given on select- 
ing rock plants which will thrive 
in the different climatic condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 
Greens Farms Connecticut 











HORSFORD’S 


REGAL PLANTS and BULBS 


AUTUMN Supplement Lists: 


REGAL GARDEN COLLECTION; 
Lupines, Delphinium, Lilies ---12 of 
each at a special low Fall price. 
EVERYMAN’S COLLECTION; Six 
peonies of the choicest varieties at 
nearly half price. 

VARIETY COLLECTION; The eight 
outstanding Iris, complete color range 
at a fraction more then ten cents per 
bulb. 

BARGAIN COLLECTION; Hardy Re- 
gal Perennials, enough for an out- 
Standing garden border with a choice 
of varieties to suit your fancy. 
COMPLETE LISTS of Peonies, Lilies 
Iris, and Selected Perennials and 
Spring Bulbs. Well illustrated. 


Send for YOUR COPY---NOW! 
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fa, get dried sprays of gypsophila for the Winter, cut them now when in 


full bloom. Either the single variety or Bristol Fairy may be used. Cut | 


| the sprays on a hot day and dry them in the shade. Store the thoroughly 


dried material in cartons lined with paper to keep it clean and dry. 
Sow pyrethrum seeds in a shaded seed bed now to get flowering size 


| plants for next Spring. Home-saved seeds from dark varieties rarely pro- 


duce many dark seedlings. Seed from specialists is better. Keep the ground 
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| cultivated between the young plants and set them out in the garden in | 
| September or early October. 


Seed of Shasta daisies can be sown like that of pansies. Transplant the 


| seedlings in Autumn to their permanent location. Home-saved seed should 
| be taken only from plants that produced perfect flowers this year. 


The chinch bug, a tiny dark insect with a light band around the middle, 
may be turning the lawn brown. Spray the infested areas with a nicotine 


solution made up at the rate of two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water, or | 


use a proprietary dust containing rotenone and sulphur. 

Replant iris clumps that have become too thick to flower well. Discard 
rhizomes that are rotting or that contain borers. With large clumps dig out 
only the center and replace it with fresh compost. 

Spray rhododendrons and mountain laurels, infested with the la@e bug 
on the undersides of the leaves, with a solution of nicotine sulphate and 
soap or similar proprietary materials. 


Begin to prepare the seed bed for the new lawn, which is best sown | 


during the latter part of the month. 
If pot-grown strawberries are planted at this time, they must be kept 


| thoroughly watered. 


Set out roots of the Virgina cowslip, Mertensia virginica, which are 
dormant at this time of year. 

Prune the new straggly shoots of wisteria back to within four feet of 
old wood. 

Build up the peony clumps so. that they will flower next year by 
applying a trowelfu! of fertilizer around each plant, cutting away any 
black, diseased stalks to the ground. 

Oriental poppies may be increased at this time by digging the clumps, 
cutting off sections of the roots and replanting the clumps again. Sow the 
lengths of roots in a bed by themselves an inch or so deep. Anchusas, 
platycodons and Dicentra spectabilis can also be propagated by root 


| cuttings. 


Clip grocery bags over bunches of grapes to protect them from birds 
and insects and to make them ripen better later on. 
The fresh crop of delphinium seed is now available from specialists for 


| sowing this month. Fine varieties in choice colors can be obtained from 


seed. 
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CEDAR HILL 
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BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 
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Fothergilla Major 


Many other hardy rare plants for 
the Garden. Catalogue free. 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
158 Williams Street Taunton, Mass. 











Seabrook Nurseries 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


You are cordially invited to visit 
one of New England’s largest and 
most popular gladiolus fields. We 
have 20 acres in bloom from July 
20th to September 20th and are | 
located on the U. S. Route 1, the | 
main highway to Portsmouth, | 
N. H. seven miles from Newbury- 
port, Mass. 
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MwerrecCcuLIURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gladiolus Show in Rockefeller Center 


ws and special trophies will be awarded at the sixth 
annual gladiolus show of the Metropolitan Gladiolus 
Society and Gardens of the Nations, which will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller Center, New York City, on 
August 9 to 11. The schedule has 87 classes which include 
many for specimen spikes open to all exhibitors as well as 
sections for amateurs and professional and estate gardeners. 
Classes have been provided for decorative arrangements. 

The Metropolitan Gladiolus Society’s silver medal will be 
offered for the best undisseminated variety. A silver medal is 
also being offered as a sweepstake prize to the amateur scoring 
the highest number of points in the amateur section. The 
society's gold medal will be awarded to the outstanding spike 
in the show. There are classes for gladioli with the longest 
flower head, the largest floret and the largest number of florets 
open in good condition. John Scheepers is offering a sweep- 
stakes trophy for professional gardeners. The Gardens of the 
Nations offer a plaque for the best display covering 30 square 
feet. 

Exhibitors should obtain schedules and file entries with the 
secretary, F. W. Cassebeer, 953 Madison Ave., New York 
City, before August 7. Admission to the show will be free. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey Hortorium 


One of the largest private herbariums in the country, in- 
cluding one of the most comprehensive records of the culti- 
vated plants of the world, recently became the property of 
Cornell University as the result of the gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey. The collection, which will be desig- 
nated by the university as the Liberty Hyde Bailey Horto- 
rium, represents one of the most valuable scientific additions 
the university has ever acquired. 

A hortorium, according to Dr. Bailey, is a horto-botanical 
establishment and enterprise. The word was coined to desig- 
nate the Bailey establishment, which comprises upwards of 
125,000 mounted herbarium sheets and other similar mate- 
rial, 4,000 technical or professional books germane thereto; 
thousands of photographs; a garden area on which to grow 
plants of record; card indexes and work- 


The Preservation of Trees in Iowa 


In the belief that by indicating an interest and appreciation 
by the public many trees of unusual merit may be saved from 
unwarranted destruction, the roadside committee of the lowa 
Federation of Garden Clubs is sponsoring the placing of small 
bronze plaques upon outstanding trees that may be growing 
upon either public or private property. lowa has no great 
forests nor scenery of unusual grandeur and its roadsides would 
often be monotonous were it not for the occasional elm or oak 
that has grown since the passing of the redman brought with 
it the discontinuance of the burning of the prairies. 

The plaques are made of heavy bronze, five inches by seven 
inches in size and the design shows a single American elm 
standing on a wind-blown knoll. The inscription, which is a 
prayer that should be voiced by every member of a garden 
club, is as follows: ‘‘May This Tree be Preserved for the 
Enjoyment of Future Generations.’’ Plaques may be obtained 
from the Iowa State Federation of Garden Clubs of which 
Mrs. Oliver James of Winterset is president, or from the State 
Horticultural Society, State House, Des Moines. 


A Native Plant Study Program 


A comprehensive program for the study of plants suitable 
in Arkansas for home gardens, highway and park planting, 
and also for the preservation of scenic beauty has been com- 
piled in a 96-page bulletin by the Arkansas Federation of 
Garden Clubs. The moving spirit in this work is Mrs. Robert 
Morris Seymour of Miami, Fla. The work was done in co- 
operation with the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
The Florida plan for the study of landscape gardening and 
landscape art has been incorporated in the bulletin. Many of 
the pages are taken up with lists of desirable native plants. 


Western New York School Postponed 


Floods in New York have made it necessary to postpone the 
Gardener’s Vacation School, scheduled to be held at Skane- 
ateles, N. Y., on July 17 and 18 and sponsored by The 
Garden Club of Workers of Western New York State, until 
August 7 and 8. The two-day series of garden talks will be 

held in Library Hall. On August 7 a ban- 





ing equipment. The herbarium collection | 
comprises specimens of wild and culti- | 
vated plants from any part of the world | 
from the mosses up through the ferns and_ | 
the higher plants. 


The buildings which house these collec- Baltimore . 
tions and about a quarter of an acre of a 
surrounding land comprise a part of the aii ine 
gift. They were originally the property of Chicago 
Henry W. Sage, one of Cornell's earliest oe 
benefactors, and adjoin Mr. Sage’s former ; 
residence, which was bequeathed to Cor- Philadelphia . 


nell as the university infirmary. 





Spring Flower Shows 
in 1936 


quet will be held at “‘Krebs’’ in Skaneateles 
which is noted for its scenic beauty along 
the lake. Subjects to be included in the 
school are botanic gardens, by Professor 
N. A. Rotunno of Syracuse and Harvard 


March 14-22 universities; color and fragrance in the gar- 

den, by James H. Draper, Jr., and lilies and 

aeneen 16-21 their culture, by George L. Slate. Ralph G. 

March 21-29 Waring, secretary of the American Del- 

March 23-28 phinium Society, will be the guest speaker 

at the banquet. Information about the 
March 23-28 


school can be obtained from Mrs. George 
Gridley, 35 East Genesee St., Skaneateles. 
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Plant these BULBS Now 
For Bloom THIS FALL 


Interesting little bulbs that hurry 
right along into bloom in Septem- 
ber and October, if planted in 
August. They deserve to be nat- 
uralized for they’ll bloom in the 
same place year after year. Con- 
sider your Rock Garden. 


COLCHICUM 


Known as Meadow Saffron, 
Autumnale Major has large vio- 
let-purple flowers, and Bornmuel- 
leri truly immense flowers of rich 
rose-lilac and white. 

EACH 50c DOZEN $5.00 


CROCUS SPECIES 


Plant them in the garden if you 
like — or use them for charming 
low table decorations by forcing 
them along in shallow bowls with 
pebbles or prepared bulb fibre. 
Speciosus is handsome and showy, 
with its bright violet blue, set off 
by a yellow throat and orange- 
red anthers. Zonatus is an excep- 
tional soft rose-lilac with an 
orange and yellow center. 
EACH 40c DOZEN $3.00 


Ask for New Bulb Folder! 


BRECK'S 


85 STATE ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 














More than 1000 


species and varieties of 


Rock and Alpine 
Plants 


listed in our catalogue on 
how to have 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


POTTED ALPINES 


which may be safely planted at 
this season for immediate effect. 
Scientific advice given on select- 
ing rock plants which will thrive 
in the different climatic condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road 


Greens Farms Connecticut 














HORSFORD'S 


REGAL PLANTS and BULBS 


AUTUMN Supplement Lists: 


REGAL GARDEN COLLECTION; 
Lupines, Delphinium, Lilies---12 of 
each at a special low Fall price. 
EVERYMAN’S COLLECTION; Six 
peonies of the choicest varieties at 
nearly half price. 

VARIETY COLLECTION; The eight 
outstanding Iris, complete color range 
at a fraction more then ten cents per 
bulb. 

BARGAIN COLLECTION; Hardy Re- 
gal Perennials, enough for an out- 
Standing garden border with a choice 
of varieties to suit your fancy. 
COMPLETE LISTS of Peonies, Lilies 
Iris, and Selected Perennials and 
Spring Bulbs. Well illustrated. 


Send for YOUR COPY---NOW! 
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Te get dried sprays of gypsophila for the Winter, cut them now when in 
full bloom. Either the single variety or Bristol Fairy may be used. Cut 


| the sprays on a hot day and dry them in the shade. Store the thoroughly 


dried material in cartons lined with paper to keep it clean and dry. 

Sow pyrethrum seeds in a shaded seed bed now to get flowering size 
plants for next Spring. Home-saved seeds from dark varieties rarely pro- 
duce many dark seedlings. Seed from specialists is better. Keep the ground 


| cultivated between the young plants and set them out in the garden in 


September or early October. 
Seed of Shasta daisies can be sown like that of pansies. Transplant the 


| seedlings in Autumn to their permanent location. Home-saved seed should 


be taken only from plants that produced perfect flowers this year. 
The chinch bug, a tiny dark insect with a light band around the middle, 
may be turning the lawn brown. Spray the infested areas with a nicotine 
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solution made up at the rate of two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of water, or | 
| use a proprietary dust containing rotenone and sulphur. 


Replant iris clumps that have become too thick to flower well. Discard 
rhizomes that are rotting or that contain borers. With large clumps dig out 
only the center and replace it with fresh compost. 

Spray rhododendrons and mountain laurels, infested with the lace"bug 


' on the undersides of the leaves, with a solution of nicotine sulphate and 


soap or similar proprietary materials. 


Begin to prepare the seed bed for the new lawn, which is best sown | 


during the latter part of the month. 
If pot-grown strawberries are planted at this time, they must be kept 


| thoroughly watered. 


Set out roots of the Virgina cowslip, Mertensia virginica, which are 


dormant at this time of year. ! 
Prune the new straggly shoots of wisteria back to within four feet of 


. old wood. 


Build up the peony clumps so that they will flower next year by 
applying a trowelfu! of fertilizer around each plant, cutting away any 
black, diseased stalks to the ground. 

Oriental poppies may be increased at this time by digging the clumps, 
cutting off sections of the roots and replanting the clumps again. Sow the 
lengths of roots in a bed by themselves an inch or so deep. Anchusas, 
platycodons and Dicentra spectabilis can also be propagated by root 
cuttings. 

Clip grocery bags over bunches of grapes to protect them from birds 
and insects and to make them ripen better later on. 

The fresh crop of delphinium seed is now available from specialists for 
sowing this month. Fine varieties in choice colors can be obtained from 
seed. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Gladiolus Show in Rockefeller Center 


EDALS and special trophies will be awarded at the sixth 
annual gladiolus show of the Metropolitan Gladiolus 
Society and Gardens of the Nations, which will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Rockefeller Center, New York City, on 
August 9 to 11. The schedule has 87 classes which include 
many for specimen spikes open to all exhibitors as well as 
sections for amateurs and professional and estate gardeners. 
Classes have been provided for decorative arrangements. 
The Metropolitan Gladiolus Society's silver medal will be 
offered for the best undisseminated variety. A silver medal is 
also being offered as a sweepstake prize to the amateur scoring 
the highest number of points in the amateur section. The 
society’s gold medal will be awarded to the outstanding spike 
in the show. There are classes for gladioli with the longest 
flower head, the largest floret and the largest number of florets 
open in good condition. John Scheepers is offering a sweep- 
stakes trophy for professional gardeners. The Gardens of the 
Nations offer a plaque for the best display covering 30 square 
feet. 
Exhibitors should obtain schedules and file entries with the 
secretary, F. W. Cassebeer, 953 Madison Ave., New York 
City, before August 7. Admission to the show will be free. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey Hortorium 


One of the largest private herbariums in the country, in- 
cluding one of the most comprehensive records of the culti- 
vated plants of the world, recently became the property of 
Cornell University as the result of the gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Liberty Hyde Bailey. The collection, which will be desig- 
nated by the university as the Liberty Hyde Bailey Horto- 
rium, represents one of the most valuable scientific additions 
the university has ever acquired. 

A hortorium, according to Dr. Bailey, is a horto-botanical 
establishment and enterprise. The word was coined to desig- 
nate the Bailey establishment, which comprises upwards of 
125,000 mounted herbarium sheets and other similar mate- 
rial, 4,000 technical or professional books germane thereto; 
thousands of photographs; a garden area on which to grow 
plants of record; card indexes and work- 


The Preservation of Trees in Iowa 


In the belief that by indicating an interest and appreciation 
by the public many trees of unusual merit may be saved from 
unwarranted destruction, the roadside committee of the lowa 
Federation of Garden Clubs is sponsoring the placing of small 
bronze plaques upon outstanding trees that may be growing 
upon either public or private property. Iowa has no great 
forests nor scenery of unusual grandeur and its roadsides would 
often be monotonous were it not for the occasional elm or oak 
that has grown since the passing of the redman brought with 
it the discontinuance of the burning of the prairies. 

The plaques are made of heavy bronze, five inches by seven 
inches in size and the design shows a single American elm 
standing on a wind-blown knoll. The inscription, which is a 
prayer that should be voiced by every member of a garden 
club, is as follows: ‘‘May This Tree be Preserved for the 
Enjoyment of Future Generations.’’ Plaques may be obtained 
from the Iowa State Federation of Garden Clubs of which 
Mrs. Oliver James of Winterset is president, or from the State 
Horticultural Society, State House, Des Moines. 


A Native Plant Study Program 


A comprehensive program for the study of plants suitable 
in Arkansas for home gardens, highway and park planting, 
and also for the preservation of scenic beauty has been com- 
piled in a 96-page bulletin by the Arkansas Federation of 
Garden Clubs. The moving spirit in this work is Mrs. Robert 
Morris Seymour of Miami, Fla. The work was done in co- 
operation with the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
The Florida plan for the study of landscape gardening and 
landscape art has been incorporated in the bulletin. Many of 
the pages are taken up with lists of desirable native plants. 


Western New York School Postponed 


Floods in New York have made it necessary to postpone the 
Gardener’s Vacation School, scheduled to be held at Skane- 
ateles, N. Y., on July 17 and 18 and sponsored by The 
Garden Club of Workers of Western New York State, until 
August 7 and 8. The two-day series of garden talks will be 

held in Library Hall. On August 7 a ban- 
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vated plants from any part of the world 
from the mosses up through the ferns and _ | 
the higher plants. 
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quet will be held at ‘‘Krebs’’ in Skaneateles 
which is noted for its scenic beauty along 
the lake. Subjects to be included in the 
school are botanic gardens, by Professor 
N. A. Rotunno of Syracuse and Harvard 


March 14-22 universities; color and fragrance in the gar- 

den, by James H. Draper, Jr., and lilies and 
sannen 26-25 their culture, by George L. Slate. Ralph G. 
March 21-29 Waring, secretary of the American Del- 
March 23-28 phinium Society, will be the guest speaker 

at the banquet. Information about the 
March 23-28 school can be obtained from Mrs. George 


Gridley, 35 East Genesee St., Skaneateles. 














DEPENDABLE SUMMER FERNS 


Half a dozen good kinds which may be 
expected to flourish in a shady garden 


dwelling ferns, there are a half dozen so adaptable and 

so well behaved that they are reliable tenants in the 
shady garden, neither spreading unduly nor languishing with 
reasonable treatment. Their needs are modest. With a porous, 
moist, well-drained soil, partial shade, and protection from 
strong winds, their simple demands are met. In shady spots, 
where gardeners despair of Summer bloom or even of satis- 
factory ground cover, ferns are well nigh indispensable. 

One of the most popular kinds in gardens is the interrupted 
fern. The tall, broad, pale glaucous green leaves—the scientists 
call them fronds, but they are simply spore-bearing leaves,— 
grow into three-foot rosettes, each fertile leaf standing erect, 
with the dark brown, dwarfed, fertile divisions in the middle 
part. This fern.so closely resembles the bog-loving cinnamon 
fern that the two are often confused. The cinnamon fern bears 
special narrow, brown, fertile leaves in the early Spring, and 
these wither away in May or early June, bearing only the shiny 
rosette of spreading sterile leaves during the Summer. The 
interrupted fern thrives in relatively dry soil and will stand 
more exposure to sun and wind, so is particularly appropriate 


: '—e the more than two score of delicate woodland- 





The male fern belongs to the cool North woods 


for foundation planting on the north side of a house, in poor 
soil, and exposed to the wind. 

With dense shade and moist soil the lady fern builds up 
great masses of foliage in early Summer. There are many forms, 
the commonest being our wood ferns. Some have red stalks, 
others pale green, and the leaves range from large and broad, 
three feet long and a foot wide, down to slender, narrow 
dwarfs. The British have selected nearly 100 odd variations of 
the lady fern, and even propagate the unusual types of spores. 
The chief fault of this popular and prolific fern is the tendency 
of the leaves to become brown and rusty in late Summer,.so 
that few of the early leaves are presentable even into August. 
The old clumps of lady fern are easily brought in from the 
woods and establish themselves with ease. If conditions suit 
them they start new plants from spores all around the neigh- 
borhood. 

One of the finest of the hardy ferns is the ostrich fern, so 
called because its tall, feathery leaves have slender, drooping 
tips and edges, and a soft texture, reminding one of large 
ostrich plumes. The leaves are crowded in a circle around the 
upright rootstock, and they smoothly overlap to form a cone- 


shaped hollow in the center, in which the dwarf, necklace- 
like, branched stalks of the fertile fronds develop in late Sum- 
mer. A plant of the cool North, the ostrich fern likes shade and 
moisture, growing four or more feet high in a sheltered nook. 
Unlike most of our common ferns, it increases rapidly by side 
runners, and promptly assumes the same trim, upright habit 
of the parent. 

Similar in rosette habit but coarser in texture is the male 
fern, the rootstock of which is still used by the country folk 
of England as a vermifuge. A common plant in Europe, where 
many folk tales have grown up around both this and the 
bracken, the male fern is decidedly less common in America, 
and is confined to the North and to high altitudes, but thrives 
in our fern gardens far outside its natural range. Its rather 
coarse, blunt-lobed leaflets are shiny and firm in texture and 
persistent late into the Fall, but not evergreen. This is one of 
the ferns that has been cultivated extensively in England, and 
has proven variable in cultivation, giving rise to many crested, 
forked and oddly shaped varieties. 

The silvery spleenwort is covered with a delicate fuzz of 
silvery pubescence, which gives it its name. The rootstock is 
creeping, so that the new fronds fare forward successively, 
instead of being in a rosette. The leaf divisions resemble those 
of the male fern, having blunt-lobed leaflets, but the general 
outline is triangular, arching back gracefully toward 
the ground at the tips. It is a robust grower, reach- 
ing three feet in height along moist stream banks in 
sheltered spots. Distributed naturally from Maine 
to Minnesota and Alabama, this is an adaptable 
plant, easy to transplant. 

The ferns already discussed all like an acid 
woodland soil, rich in leaf mold and porous in 
texture. If well supplied with moisture and not 
stagnant, the soil may be even strongly acid. But 
the soil must neither be too rich nor sweetened 
with lime. So ordinary fertile garden soil is un- 
suitable for these as for most ferns, unless diluted 
with sand and leaf mold. These requirements for 
ferns are so general that when we find a fern de- 
manding other treatment, we are likely to think of 
it as fussy. 

Such is the case with the native maidenhair fern. 
It thrives in ordinary, moderately sweet and rather 
sandy garden soil, but likes the protection of a 
moist shady nook, where its delicate slender-stalked 
leaves are sheltered from drying winds. In acid, 
woodland soil, with other ferns, the maidenhair 
dwindles and disappears, but in a shady corner of the ordi- 
nary garden it is apt to grow lustily with no special care! It 
will also stand more prosperity than other ferns, and enjoys 
the fertility of the well-nourished garden. Very truly it may 
be regarded as the aristocrat among ferns. 

The half dozen ferns discussed here may be regarded as the 
surest for the average garden, and will do well in rocks or in flat 
woods or on steep, north-sloping stream banks, providing the 
soil is deep, moist and well drained. Several other ferns do well 
under the same conditions. The winged beech fern, the Virginia 


grape fern and the berry bladder fern all like the cool shady 


woodland, and there are several evergreen ferns equally adapt- 
able, but these are principally of value for late Fall and Winter 
effects, many of them being rather coarse and heavy. 

The evergreen ferns, the cliff ferns and the limestone-loving 
ferns are each a story in themselves, as are the bog ferns. A really 
effective fern garden needs special places for each of these groups, 
to make each develop to perfection, and the adaptable Summer 
wood fern may be regarded simply as an excellent beginning. 

—Forman T. McLean. 
New York Botanical Garden. 











AN EXPERT TESTS TWO 


Both are Chinese introductions which 
are not out of place in a rock garden 


the most beautiful. Unlike so many treasures of the 

rock garden, this is a plant of good substance, and of 
a size and habit that might also edge a partially shaded path. 
The plant is a bit late in appearing above ground in the 
Spring, but once through, the crinkled hairy leaves grow long 
rapidly. The sturdy flower scape pushes just far enough above 
them to hold the blooms entirely above the foliage, but with- 
out the long graceless space found in so many of the family. 

P. nutans brings a hint of its native Yunnan in the 
pagoda shape of the beautiful flower spike. The individual 
bells are exceptionally large, closely packed, and sweetly fra- 
grant. The color is a very blue lavender, overlaid with white 
powder that softens all the flower, and at the same time gives 
just a suggestion of silvery sheen. The spike is about a month 
in opening its full length, but as the lower bells are retained, 
and the budded ones are so closely packed they overlap, the 
bloom is entrancingly lovely at all times. 

P. nutans belongs to the section Soldanelloides. Some 
rather fearful things have been written of its exacting require- 
ments and sulky behavior, while other writers glow over it 
as the most lovely and easiest of its group. In my own expe- 
rience I have found this as easily grown as a common poly- 
anthus or viola Blue Gem. Seeds obtained from England in 
February, 1934, were sown in a seed box set on a bench in 
the open garden. They looked like extremely fine, light gray 
beach sand. ; 

By the end of June the seedlings were ready to set in the 
open seedling bed, and in August were shifted to their per- 
manent places. I divided the 87 plants into three lots, placing 
one in the moraine along my creek, another in a special 
primula bed by the pool-side, and the third in a large rock 
pocket at the base of the rock terraces that make my rock 
garden. The first two had morning sun, but shade through 
the afternoon. The last faced southwest—tthe hottest exposure 
in my region—and had midday sun, but shade through early 
morning and late afternoon. It was these last that far out- 
stripped the other two groups in size, beauty, and general 
behavior. They also bloomed three weeks earlier. Their 
flowers have held through a full month, and .the original 
spikes are still in fine condition, with other newer ones coming 
on. 

The plants were given water from the hose almost daily, al- 
though the other two groups depended upon their water-side 
positions. The basic soil in all three cases was almost straight 
sand, with leaf soil, humus, and bone meal added. The 
moraine plants were about four inches high and of small sub- 
stance, while the rock garden ones ran from 12 to 14. The 
pool-side ones were about half between. 

I have detailed my own treatment because my experience 
seems to have differed somewhat from that recorded by others, 
and P. nutans is still new to cultivation. All 87 of my plants 
from the 24-cent packet of seeds have lived, and the majority 
bloomed in from 15 to 16 months after sowing. 

Reginald Farrer describes this primula as ‘‘in glory surpass- 
ing all its kin,’’ but adds that it must be sought in the high 
woods and mossy rocks of Yunnan. Mr. Cox (England) 
speaks of it as the most beautiful of those in cultivation, and 
says he has little trouble with it on the steep side of a narrow 
glen so deeply shaded as to resemble a north exposure. Per- 
sonally I would recommend Winter drainage, ample Summer 
moisture, some sun, peat, leaf soil, sand, and bone meal. Be 
careful that too strong a force from the hose does not wash 
the white powder away. I presume underground watering 
would be ideal, but the natural seepage from pool side and 
stream has not been enough in my case to give best results. 


oe) all the primulas I have so far seen Primula nutans is 


PRIMULAS 


P. chungensis is one of the newer Chinese introductions, 
particularly charming as it first comes into bloom. It is among 
the first of the Asiatic candelabras to flower, beginning in my 
garden in late April, and holding throughout May. The petals 
are a bright vermilion on the back, so that the closed bud first 
appears in this color, while the opened flower is a deep, rich, 
and glowing golden yellow with sometimes a touch of orange 
in the eye. As both tight and unfolding buds, as well as fully 
opened flowers are carried at the same time, the whorls make a 
striking color scheme of a brightly modernistic trend. I find 
them exceptionally cheerful. 

The foliage is softly crinkled, and also attractive. In the 
wet moraine, the powdery flower scape eventually attains nine 
to twelve inches, although as the photograph shows, they begin 
to bloom almost as soon as they Spring from the leaves. At 
the base of the rock garden these grow several inches taller, 
although the blooms seem about the same size, and I consider 
the shorter stemmed plant more attractive. 

P. chungensis has been described as a more vigorous and 
improved P. cockburniana. I have found mine so much “‘im- 
proved” that it is difficult to recognize the relationship. The 





Primula chungensis in bloom fifteen months from the time seed was sown 
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color tones of P. chungensis are exceptionally clear, and entirely 
lacking in that dull orange shade that at times runs through 
P. cockburniana. P. chungensis also seems a plant of a little 
more substance, and bears more flowering scapes to each rosette. 

I sowed my Canadian seed in bulb pots in January, tem- 
porarily left in my study windows. They surprised me by ger- 
minating in two weeks, and as I had no shelter outside for 
them, I left them in the windows for several weeks longer, shift- 
ing them to the porch, then a bench in the open garden. The 
first of June I set the pots in my small creek through the Sum- 
mer—a treatment I've found very satisfactory with true alpines 
of the moisture group. The small plants remained in their 
original pots of sterilized soil until they were set out in their 
permanent places in September, one lot with partial shade at 
the base of the rock garden, and the other with morning sun in 
the moraine along the creek side. 

While both plantings thrived, the moraine ones bloomed 
two weeks earlier and seemed the better. This moraine has 
about 50 per cent sand, 10 per cent leaf mold, and 40 per cent 
fine gravel. The rocks that hold the creek extend upward to 
hold the moraine about six inches above the water level. Seep- 
age through them provides the underground moisture. Bone 





The lower bells on the lowers of Primula nutans are retained as the upper blooms open 


meal is the only fertilizer used, and in very small quantities, 
although a few barnacles were mixed with the gravel at the 
time it was put in. 

The plants in the rock garden were kept moist with the hose, 
although not as uniformly as in the moraine, and had both peat 
and leaf mold mixed with sandy loam, also bone meal. The 
moraine plants began blooming in late April, the rock garden 
ones in early May—15 months from date of sowing. Ger- 
mination ran approximately 90 per cent, although the hard, 
whitish gray seeds were so tiny I could not vouch for my count 
being absolutely accurate. There was no loss after germination. 
Seed is offered in both England and Canada. Plants may be 
upon our American market, but they are not listed in the 
catalogues I have at hand. 





—Anderson McCully. 
Seattle, Wash. 


A GOOD ROCK GARDEN PINK 


FIND the lovely little Dianthus neglectus a choice rock 
garden selection. I have a plant that has proven very suc- 
cessful with little trouble. Having it planted in full sun, but 
well top-dressed with stone chips, under which some peat moss 
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and grit are dug into the ground, it has increased for three 
years, and last year on May 11, it had 132 blossoms and buds, 
followed by a scattered bloom later. It seemed to be unaffected 
by the drouth of last Summer, being covered with flowers at this 
writing. The foliage forms neat grass-like tufts and the blooms, 
about three-quarters of an inch across on six-inch stems, are a 
lovely rose-carmine color with a deep ivory color on the 
under side of the petals. The plant does not grow over three 
inches high with me. 

I have found that many persons are not acquainted with this 
dianthus and surely they are missing one that is the finest both 
in color of foliage and flower. 

—Robert L. Jordan. 
Topeka, Kan. 


VALUABLE NATIVE HYDRANGEAS 


S the flush of roses begins to fail, other garden items be- 

come of high importance. I have before called attention 

to the value of two American hydrangeas, but the subject is 

by no means exhausted, because only one of these hydrangeas 
is generally known and planted. 

Hydrangea arborescens is native not only on the 
Atlantic coast, but west to Missouri. It is quite 
inconspicuous in its native form, but the sub- 
variety, called grandiflora, which has altogether 
sterile flowers and a quality of graceful adaptability 
not possessed by its bumptious Japanese relative, 
the “‘Peegee’’ hydrangea, is one of the most accom- 
modating shrubs possible to have, not only for its 
sheer beauty of flower and its gracefulness of form, 
but because it endures a shady spot quite com- 
fortably. 

It can be had as a low drooping shrub if it is 
pruned to the ground every Spring, or it can be 
taken up several feet by pruning. Always it is 
hardy, and always its flowers are free from the 
offensive dying pink of the ‘‘Peegee.’’ I have long 
found it to be of enduring green, punctuated for 
many weeks with clear white corymbs that light up 
any corner of the shrubbery or the garden in which 
it is permitted to flourish. The plant propagates 
easily by the usual method of division and stands 
abuse as well as frost. 

When I first bought the oakleaf hydrangea, H. 
quercifolia, I was told that its flowers were worth- 
less, and that one grew it primarily because of the 
very rich, dark crimson color its leaves assume in 
late Fall and until frost takes them away. The oak 
leaves came, and even while they are green nothing else is 
more effective in the shrubbery border. In due time, however, 
as the plants got strength, large and exceedingly beautiful 
bloom heads appeared, so that the variety is well worth grow- 
ing for them alone. The plant habit is peculiarly angular, but 
not ungraceful, and the stems have a curious exfoliation which 
gives Winter charm after the leaves have gone. Reports from 
the Arnold Arboretum show that it is perfectly root hardy 
but that the tops were killed to the ground during the recent 
abnormal Winters. It is only fair to say that the plants are 
located in a very cold spot there. It is particularly abundant 
in the Kentucky neighborhood, although, to be sure, eastern 
nurserymen have found it satisfactory when they were willing 


to take the little extra trouble that has been found necessary 


to propagate it. 

This oakleaf hydrangea will endure considerable shade. Its 
distinction in habit, in foliage and in flower make it a very 
notable plant in late June and early July, when both leaf and 
flower color are important. Here are two American natives 
worth greater attention than they have had. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Grenville L. 
Winthrop estate 
ts made notable by 
the great number 
of magnificent 
trees with which 
it abounds. 


HE Horatio Hollis Hunnewell gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society Was awarded last 

year to Mr. Grenville Lindall Winthrop for his estate 

in Lenox. This splendid estate is unique in several ways. 
For one thing, it has no flower garden. In fact, no flowers 
of any kind are grown except such as are found on the 
shrubs, large numbers of which are planted to attract birds. 
Emphasis is placed on the lawns and on the trees, par- 
ticularly the latter. Probably there is no other estate in 
New England the owner of which devotes more time or 
attention to the care of the trees which it contains. For 
many years trees have constituted one of Mr. Winthrop’s 








GOLD MEDAL ESTATE WITH NO FLOWERS 





hobbies. Preference has always been given to evergreens 
and particularly native forms. ‘The care of these trees has 
long been supervised carefully with the result that they 
include many magnificent specimens in perfect condition. 

Although the estate includes no flower gardens, it has a 
rock pool of noble proportions planted exclusively to 
dwarf evergreens in variety. The combination of rocks, 
water and green plants is charming. The lawns, covering 
many acres, are extremely handsome, the broad undulating 
sweep of grassland rolling away from the house being al- 
most as perfect in appearance as the bowling green a short 
distance away. 


The rock pool 
on the Winthrop 
estate 1s planted 
wholly to shrubs 
mostly dwarf 
evergreens. 
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Summer Hours in Boston 


Between June 1 and October | the Library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society will foliow its usual custom of 
closing at one o'clock on Saturdays. When a flower show falls 
on a week-end the Library will be open on both Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


CHAMOMILE AND OTHER HERBS 


N a recent number of Horticulture Mrs. Hollis Webster 
wrote about using chamomiles instead of grass and Mrs. 
Clark quoted Miss Rhode in answering her. I have had plant- 
ing of Anthemis nibilts on either side of a grass path, where 
there is a strip of uncovered soil, for the past three years. The 
chamomile dies back a lot every Winter, but grows again 
during the Summer, spreading by means of roots on the creep- 
ing stems. It is not a satisfactory ground cover for me at all, 
because of its untidy appearance and uncertainty as to whether 
it will recover after the Winter’s injury. Then, too, it is a 
weak looking plant. Perhaps it needs a cool moist climate as 
it has in England in order to cover the ground. I would never 
advise growing this chamomile as a substitute for grass, at 
least not out in the sun, except for sentiment, but I have 
found that on hot dry banks, Thymus serpyllum does ex- 
ceedingly well—especially the ones with large yellowish or 
deep green leaves. They have spread over banks quickly and 
grow so rankly that they must be cut back constantly. 

The T. serpyllum var. carneus, var. lanuginosus, var. 
albus, and var. coccineus var. minus and others in this group 
are more flourishing when planted between stones. TJ. azoricus 
is attractive in the crevices of walls but does away unaccount- 
ably from time to time. 

T. nitidus is the prettiest of the shrubby thymes and makes 
a neat border which is thickened by cutting off the flowers. 
This year we are growing a variety called T. vulgaris fra- 
grantissima which seems more spreading than the type and 
with somewhat recumbent stems. It has not flowered as yet. 
I have a serpyllum which I think is hirsutus, but which the 
botanist to whom I sent it for identification returned to me 
saying it was serpyllum, without any further qualifications. 

My experience with Mentha requiem: is different from Mrs. 
Webster's too. I find mine grows well in a wall facing south 
and in partial shade as she says, but where it is protected from 
the north. It comes quickly from seeds and can also be in- 
creased by breaking off bits of creeping stems to which roots 
are attached. In propagating it we plant it in a coldframe and 
put a stone next to each piece of mint, over which it climbs 
with astonishing rapidity. 

Also, I have found that here in New York it is better not 
to cover the herbs at all during the Winter. I have come to 
this conclusion after covering them one Winter with salt hay, 
another one with compost and a third time with leaves. In all 
cases the covering caused the herbs to rot back considerably. 
I am now going to let them keep their own stems as a protec- 
tion and go into the Winter without any other covering. In 
places where this has been done they spring up again more 
quickly than where a covering has kept them moist. 

Viola odorata does well in the crevices of my herb rock 
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wall and flowers twice a year. It is planted low down where 
the stems of other plants shade it from the Summer sun. 

A pretty herb, with somewhat recumbent stems is Hyssopus 
officinalis var. aristatus; it is hardy and has deep blue flowers. 
The handsomest of the composites outside of the artemisias is 
Santolina chamecyparissus, which is hard to beat as an edging 
for a herb planting and is fragrant besides. 

Burnet has pretty leaves when they first open but what 
unattractive, untidy flowers it produces! I always cut mine off 
and have relegated the plant to the vegetable garden along 
with sorrel and the upland cresses. 

Melissa odorata, with its soft fern-like leaves and fragrant 
umbels of white, lacy flowers, is an attractive herb. It likes 
partial shade and blooms very early in the season. The fern- 
leaved tansy is handsome. Just now, the most exciting plants 
are the nepetas in variety and some salvias, the seeds of which 
came from Russia. They were labelled variously and the 
botanist aforementioned said they were all varieties of verticil- 
lata. They are handsome and make excellent cut flowers, 
which go very well in vases with regal lilies. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


GREENHOUSE “POLICEMEN” 


OW many glass-house gardeners know that the common 
variety of green frog makes one of the most effective 
destroyers of Winter bug pests? Last November, when we were 
removing the goldfish from the pool to their usual Winter 
quarters in an aquarium in the greenhouse, the four which had 
come voluntarily to join our water garden, sat and looked on 
reproachfully as the last pail of fish was transported to its 
destination, they being left to fend for themselves. There is 
nothing to equal reproach clothed in green; there was nothing 
to do but to take them along. Our efforts in capturing them 
were well rewarded later, for they demonstrated their appre- 
ciation of our thoughtfulness by working long and diligently, 
earning their board and keep by freeing the house from snails, 
sowbugs and other members of the entomological world. 
To give these amphibians a suitable environment, we made 
ingenious use of an old brown porcelain sink, which, placed 
about half its depth in the earth just under the main bench, 
had half sun and half shade. This supplied the necessary 
amount of water for their daily ablutions and the addition of 
stones made adequate diving points, and resting spots when 
they cared to indulge in one of their favorite pastimes of sun 
bathing. Water hyacinths were wintered in this “‘pool’’ and 
some plants of Cyperus alternifolius were placed around the 
edges to give a natural effect, and a few of the Spring spawn of 
fish made rather an attractive little water garden for the Winter. 
It was gratifying to see these creatures so happy in their 
indoor quarters. Their green sleekness bespoke their well-fed 
content and, as a consequence of being in close association with 
us, they became very friendly and apparently proud of their 
dut.es as ‘‘greenhouse police.’’ Their ‘‘beats’’ took in the benches 
as well as the ground and they showed unerring zeal in hunting 
out pests. They were especially fond of chickweed, which we 
allowed to grow in small patches, and they would sit and suck 
with great relish on the tender leaves. 
After their Winter sojourn they were returned to the pool, 
and are so tame that we have to “‘shoo’’ them into the water 
whenever the ‘‘peke’’ and the ‘‘scottie’’ arrive. Soon after they 


‘had settled themselves, a large mass of eggs was deposited 


among the rocks and plants and we are now the proud posses- 
sors of countless little ‘‘froggies,’’ which sit on the lily pads 
and listen to the tales of their parents on the delights of spend- 
ing the Winter in a fine house made of, glass. 

The United States Department of Agriculture estimates the 
value of a toad as $20. What price frogs? 


—RMrs. Moses W. Faitoute. 
Short Hills, N. J. 
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OVERS of tuberous begonias are not generally aware that 
there is one hardy enough to stand an ordinary Winter 
outdoors if well protected with litter. I have not ventured to 
risk it the past two Winters because my stock is limited but 
I know the late W. A. Manda used to have quantities of 
Begonia evansiana that had stood outside year after-year. This 
begonia is a decidedly ornamental species, having rich green 
foliage with red reverse. It is a strong erect grower and bears 
big trusses of light pink, small flowers. Unlike the ordinary 
hybrid tuberous sorts, B. evansiana is happy under trees. 


NOTE Dr. McFarland mentions he has plenty of Arabis 

alpina (Horticulture, May 15), but expert authorities 
years ago declared that the arabis we term alpina is really A. 
albida. I would not argue the point but I would point out 
that there is a form known as A. alpina compacta grandiflora 
which is not quite as sprawly as the type, and also A. grandi- 
flora superba with extra large flowers. The double form 
which, however, can not be raised from seed, is superb, but it 
is apt to spread too vigorously. Best of all is the pure pink 
variety named Rosabelle. It is very like a good pink aubrietia 
when in flower but is earlier. 


READER recently urged against planting CE&nothera 

speciosa because of its running roots. The elimination of 
such weeds is not especially difficult unless they take posses- 
sion of a rockery. On level ground, especially where crops are 
planted in rows, the use of a Dutch hoe constantly will beat 
the worst of weeds in one season. Unless a plant can make 
foliage it must die. Twenty years ago while in a military 
camp, I had the option of working a plot of ground which I 
found was full of perennial bindweed. Local people said I 
would find it smothering everything despite removal of all 
roots when digging. As a matter of fact, the bindweed never 
had a chance as the hoe slicked every shoot as soon as it 
appeared and not a piece of live root remained in the plot by 
the end of the Summer. 
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I RECENTLY ran across a photograph which brought a 
mixture of memories—some pleasant and some sad. It was 
a picture of a splendid specimen of the pagoda-tree, Sophora 
japonica, which I saw several years ago on the Hingham 
(Mass.) estate of the late Mr. John H. Ross, in company with 
Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, not long before the tragedy which 
resulted in that famous plant hunter’s death. Mr. Ross, whose 
son, Harold S. Ross, is a trustee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, had planted this tree in such a way that it 
was outlined sharply against both sky and sea. It is still stand- 
ing; I saw it recently and it is handsomer than ever. 

The pagoda-tree is really Chinese in spite of its name, and 
it is especially valuable because its flowers come in mid-Summer 
—late July or August. They are creamy white in erect clusters 
and are followed by pod-like fruits, also highly attractive. 


I HAVE been much pleased with the Albert Kent hybrids 
and Feltham Glory calceolarias in the greenhouse. Sown 
last July and finally shifted into four-and-one-half-inch pots 
they began to bloom in April and were still making a good 
show in early June. Feltham Glory is a rich bronze, the 
Albert Kent hybrids being mainly yellow spotted or shaded 
with bronze in varying degrees. The flowers, borne in large 
trusses, are larger than the rugosa type but smaller and flatter 
than the grandiflora. The foliage is comparatively small and 
sparse. They would make grand specimens but even in such 
small pots they have been remarkable. 


NE of the delights of this season’s new flowers has been 

the Fakenham hybrid and Sanford Iceland poppies. 
Seemingly much hardier than the average, the plants came 
through the Winter perfectly, even where unprotected, and 
early in April growth was so extremely vigorous that I was 
not greatly surprised to find the unusually hairy buds burst- 
ing open early in May. Varying shades of orange, clear yellow 
and white, the flowers are much larger than ordinary Icelands, 





This handsome pagoda-tree in full bloom is to be found in Hingham on Massachusetts’ South Shore 
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with stems extra strong, and with less tendency to lie down 
than the Sunbeam type. Everyone has remarked upon their 
vigor and earliness. The Australian Gartref strain, Fall sown, 
and carried over in a frame, are of course much smaller plants 
and naturally feel the effects of the Spring shift, but the 
colors! Exquisite apricot and pink shades and a decided break 
away from the usual orange, yellow and white. I don’t know, 
but they possibly are a development of a strain shown in 
England 25 or more years ago by a Miss Hemus, at that time 
a noted sweet pea raiser. So far as I know this Hemus strain 
did not make any headway but it may have survived. 


ENTION of hybrids leads me to think of the water lilies 

in the pools of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Botanical Garden 

and especially of the magnificent variety St. Louis. The 
origin of this hybrid has been told before but is worth 
repeating. Some years ago, a yellow tropical water lily was 
discovered in Africa. It proved to be an entirely new species 
and was given the name of Nymphaea burtti in honor of its 
collector, who was Mr. B. D. Burtt of Tanganyika in Africa. 
Mr. George H. Pring of the Missouri Botanical Garden at 





The water lily St. Louis, which had its origin in a yellow tropical species 


St. Louis had been corresponding with Mr. Burtt, and the 
latter sent him several thousand seeds of the new species. 

It was deemed a matter of great regret that only one seed 
produced a mature plant. When this single plant was given a 
place in the tropical lily pool at the Missouri garden, however, 
it bloomed profusely. Indications soon pointed to the fact that 
it could be hybridized with other tropical lilies. Many crosses 
were made, therefore, among them one with the hybrid Mrs. 
G. H. Pring. The result of this particular cross was startling, 
because when the flower bloomed, it proved to be much larger 
and much handsomer than the original wild species, although 
keeping the same clear yellow color. It was this cross which 
was named St. Louis, and it has continued to give a good ac- 
count of itself wherever planted, blooming much more freely 
than its wild progenitor and being easier to propagate. 

I like the way in which the lily pools at the Brooklyn Botani- 
cal Garden are treated. They.are surrounded by clumps of 
annuals which were still blooming gaily when I saw them late 
last season, the water lilies being set in a frame of blue agera- 
tum, vellow marigolds, salvias and lantanas. 


XN RS. HELEN M. FOX, prior to her suggestions for an 

all-American co-operative testing plan for germination 
of seeds, mentioned having had excellent success with primula 
species sown outdoors in July after keeping the seed six weeks 
in the ice box (Horticulture, March 1). That, of course, 
means seed of the previous year’s harvest. Actually, brand new 
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seed gives the best results, but this is rarely available. As an 
example I once saved a good batch of seed of Primula rosea 
and, sown immediately, it germinated within ten days. Un- 
fortunately, I foolishly sowed it direct in the ground in a 
frame and the whole lot damped off during a humid spell. 
From that time on until last year when I secured some new 
seed in August, I utterly failed to germinate several sowings 
made at various dates. This August sowing came within a 
month and was pricked off in November. In the greenhouse 
they grew slowly until February, then movement was fairly 
rapid and by mid-March the flats had to go into a cold- 
frame. Set at one inch apart they were, when planted out in 
May, a solid mat two inches or so tall and several actually 
showed flowers. 

The English Polyanthus if sown early will also bloom 
within a year of sowing, but I have not found P. pulveru- 
lenta, P. japonica or other Asiatics willing to do so either in 
pots or otherwise. Pots by the way, are a bit risky for some 
subjects if wintered in frames not well protected and I would 
hesitate to so carry any of the Asiatic primroses which have 
fleshy roots; they are safer planted in the ground, although 
here again much depends on the size. In heavily pro- 
tected frames small seedlings usually come through, 
but heaving is troublesome and careful attention 
after thawing is necessary. I have mentioned that a 
batch of a new cerise variety of P. japonica, named 
Cherry Ripe, sown in May last year was utterly 
destroyed, although when planted in the frame they 
were almost as large as some ordinary japonicas 
which had germinated two months before. On the 
other hand, P. seclusa and P. veitcht, which I ex- 
pected to kill off, came through and some are flower- 
ing. On the matter of wintering in pots, I may men- 
tion that a dozen or so Verbena maoneti in two- 
inch pots sunk to the rim and left in a span frame 
without mats, survived perfectly, not even losing 
the foliage. Left in the open this plant was killed 
off as were all the old stock roots that were lifted 
and boxed and left in the span frame. Carried over 
in the greenhouse, this verbena and its white form 
grows quietly all Winter, but makes no attempt to 
flower. At least plants shifted finally into five-inch 
pots failed to show blooms until well into May. 
The two-and-one-half-inch plants brought inside 
in early April were only a trifle later in showing flower buds. 


RARE ROCK GARDEN LINUMS 


Te linums in my rock garden are so tremendously popu- 
lar that I must urge them upon all who rock garden. The 
first is Linum salsoloides nanum, a true dwarf. I never have 
seen the plant over three inches tall, and its stems, completely 
clothed in leaves, are never more than a quarter-inch wide. 
The flowers are tremendous for the size of the plant, as is the 
case with so many true Alpines. They average a half-inch 
across, and are the typical flax blue. Plants shielded from the 
noonday sun do best with me, in a very gritty soil, alkaline, 
of course. 

L. monogynum came to my garden as seeds from a New 
Zealand correspondent. They germinated very readily, but 
made mature plants rather slowly. The leaves are a trifle 
heavier than the flaxes we know commonly, but are decidedly 


- not coarse. Its height is about ten inches, and it grows where 


you plant it. The really exciting thing about it is its flowers, 
which are breath-taking. They are an inch and a half across, 
and slightly more cup-shaped than L. perenne, but are of a 
marvellous sky-blue. Does it drop its petals shortly after 
noon, as other flaxes do? It does not! The flowers last two to 
three days, and then leave the plant intact, and one finds them 
lying about the parent plant like so many sky-blue chicks. 

—Henry P. Bruns. 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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GENTIAN TRIALS IN VIRGINIA 


OME members of the gentian family demand acid soil, 
while others want lime. As my garden is situated in a 
valley in the Virginia mountains in an atmosphere far from 
damp, where the Summers are quite dry as a rule, and the 
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soil is a clay that bakes so hard that water tends to run off 


instead of sinking in, gentians had not been attempted, except 


Gentiana andrewsi, native to the nearby mountains, which | 


proved easily established in semi-acid soil. 

Some seedling plants of G. przewalski were given to me in 
the Summer of 1933, and were set out in the same location 
given G. andrewsit. The small plants had shade, a soil that 
was composed of our hard, baked clay, which was dug out 
some seven or eight inches, with rotted manure as a base and 
filled in with leaf soil, and mulched with pine needles. The 
top soil must have been fairly acid, as its near neighbors were 
several plants of Viola pedata b‘color in the only situation 
that thev have ever lingered in long enough in my garden to 
be called established. It was very dry, getting little moisture 
either naturally or artificially. 


The gentians lived, came through the Winter of 1933-34 | 


with its 15 degrees below zero temperature, and in the Spring 
of 1934 were moved. They were set out on a planted wall, 
where, as an experiment, they were given the opposite condi- 
tions to those in which they had been growing. They were 
given full sun with an eastern exposure, and a soil naturally 
impregnated with lime that was given in addition a top 
dressing of mortar rubble and limestone chips. The situation 
was even drier than the one they: had previously occupied. 
One would not imagine that any member of the gentian 
family would long suffer such treatment. 

The plants grew well, better than in their previous loca- 
tion, and this season flowered for the first time. Each flower- 
ing stem bore 20 blossoms in a terminal cluster of some dozen 


flowers and with four blooms in each leaf axil! The blue | 


trumpets were little more than an inch in length, which was 
about half the size attributed to this variety by Bailey. The 
plants were nearly prostrate, the stems rising only a few 
inches. The blooming period was from June 7 to July 1. 
My experiences with this variety from China would ind!- 
cate that it is of the easiest culture, impervious to heat and 
drought, and quite partial to lime. I should like to try to 
increase the size of the blooms by giving a richer soil and more 
moisture. Remembering the advice recently come upon, given 
by an English plant collector who advised, “‘to try to raise at 
least three plants of a species and to put one where one’s 
friends thought it would grow, one where you yourself 
thought it would grow, and one where no one thought it 


would grow!’’—the first and the last have been tried, the | 


second is going to be the next venture with this variety. 
Seeds have been saved from the generous supply set by my 
plants and will be sown when ripe. The friend who gave me 


the seedlings in 1933 had had little trouble in securing good | 


germination in a short time. 
—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


O lily will give such surprising results or, on the other 
hand, be such a disappointment as the gold banded 
lily of Japan, Lilium auratum, a bloom of which is pictured 
on the front cover of this issue. It is a matter of record that 
when the first blooms were shown in America by Francis 
Parkman in 1862 at an exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society it aroused very great interest. Soon, however, 
it was found that the lily was capricious, but this was 
probably due to the methods of handling the bulbs. The gold 
banded lily is best planted eight to twelve inches deep in average 
soil where there is excellent drainage and where there is low 
growth around the base of the stems. 
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Kill the Bugs with your Garden Hose 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
Easily Applied - - Effective - 


- Economical 














An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, ete., 
—without the labor and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, 
large estates, municipal parks, library grounds, greenhouses—no 
mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to stir or 
agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in 
correct proportions on objects to be sprayed. 





NITROSTICK cartridges, to promote glorious growth of lawns, 
gardens, shrubs and trees. 


NICOSTICK cartridges, made of nicotine and fish oil soap for 
killing the pests that attack plants. 


SULFOSTICK cartridges, to be used for the control of rust black 
spot, scales, ants and other insects. 


Write for Information and Prices 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO. 


A1015 WEST NORTH STREET KALAMAZOO, MICH. 











e FINEST FRENCH LILACS | 


40) S| Brand’s Extra Fine Own Root Named 
V9 LP French Lilacs 
a (! Ready for SEPTEMBER 20th Shipment 


. .. Very finest varieties, young plants, two year tops and 
four year roots. Run 3 to 4 ft.——4 to 5 ft. Wonderful root 
system—grown in bottomless spring wheat soil of upper 
Mississippi Valley. Most wonderful stock you ever saw. 
Write today for catalog—we'll gladly tell you more about 
these Lilacs .. . 


Brand Peonies Again Awarded Top Honors 












Brand Peonies originated at the Brand Peony Farms, were awarded the following prizes 
at the 1935 National Peony Show just held in Boston: 

lst. Best 6 Blooms to a vase—with Brand’s Martha Bulloch 

lst. Best 10 Blooms Red to a vase—with Brand’s Longfellow 

2nd. Best 10 Blooms Red to a vase—with Brand’s Longfellow 

lst. Best 10 Blooms light Pink to a vase—with Brand’s Victory Chateau Thierry 

lst. Best 3 Blooms White to a vase-—with Brand’s Frances Willard 

2nd. Best 3 Blooms light Pink to a vase—with Brand’s Victory Chateau Thierry 

BUY YOUR PEONIES FROM THE WORLD’S LEADING PEONY FARMS 


IQustrated Catalog on Request 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 E. DIVISION STREET FARIBAULT, MINN. 





WE STILL OFFER YOU 


Some CHOICE IRIS for planting at this season of the year. 
PEONIES from the FAMOUS CHERRY HILL STRAIN. STRONG 
WELL-DEVELOPED AZALEAS—-RHODODENDRONS —ORNA- 
MENTAL EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES and SHRUBS for any 
locality. OUR MOTTO “WE WILL FURNISH A SINGLE TREE 
OR A DOZEN CARLOADS.” 


Our catalog, free on request, will give you full description as to sizes 
available—varieties offered and prices governing the same. 


CHERRY HILL NURSEIES 


(THURLOWS &% STRANGER, INC.) 


West Newbury Massachusetts 








AQUILEGIA “CRIMSON STAR” 


The Sensational Outstanding English Novelty 


Highest award of Merit English Horticultural Society. The long spurs are a rich 
crimson, the center is white tinged carmine. The flowers measure 3 inches in 
diameter, and are borne on erect 2 foot stems. Strong vigorous growers, comes 
true from seed. 


Per Pkt. 25 cts. 1/16 oz. 95 cts. 


Our Summer catalog features many outstanding and unusual PLANTS, SEEDS 
and BULBS for Fall planting and has a true handsome COLOR PLATE of this 
Columbine; it is free to readers of this magazine. 


PUDOR’S, INC., Delphinium Specialists, Puyallup, Wash. 
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VAUGHAN’S 


Giant Pansies 
W orld’s Finest Strains 


Super Swiss Mixture. Complete color range 
of largest Swiss Giant strains, rich in garnet, 
crimson, mahogany and more brilliant hues, 
huge wavy and crinkly flowers. Pkt. 50c; yy 
oz. $1.40, prepaid. 


Super Maple Leaf Mixture. Improved se- 
lection of Maple Leaf Giants introduced by us, 
largest of all, exceeding 4 inches, dwarf plants, 
rich foliage, good color range. 

seeds), $1; 1,000 seeds, $4. 

Maple Leaf Giant Mixture. Flowers 4 
inches under good culture, large leaves, won- 
derful substance, charming colors, the premier 


exhibition pansy. Our introduction. P. 
(250 seeds), 50c; 1,000 seeds, $2. 


Viola Florariense. Introduced by Henry 
Correvon, Alpine specialist of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Bushy plants covered with pale laven- 
der blossoms all Summer. Fine for rockeries. 


Pkt. 35c 
Ask for Complete Fall Catalog 
ready September 1 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
10 W. Randolph St. 47 Barclay St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York 














When the Pilgrims came to Plymouth, 
forests of 


American Hemlock 


grew on every hillside. This beautiful native 
evergreen makes a dignified lawn specimen or | 
an aristocratic hedge. Hardy, healthy, hand- | 


some at all times. Bach 10 100 

sve Se 2 & ....$2.00 $17.50 $150.00 
3 to 4 ft. .... 2.75 25.00 225.00 
4 to 5 ft. .... 4.50 40.00 375.00 
5 to 6 ft. .... 6.50 57.50 525.00 





Add 10 per cent to cover packing. Safe ship- 
ment by fast freight, or our trucks will de- 
liver within reasonable distance of Rutherford. 
A wealth of material for Fall planting is de- 
scribed and priced modestly in our catalog. 
Write for a copy. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Box H, RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 








Green Brook’s 
Painted Daisy 


(Pyrethrum roseum) 
A superb strain of Pyrethrum. 
Four inch flowers the majority 
having a double row of petals. 
Strong stems three feet high. Two 
colors, a brilliant rose and a beau- 
tiful pink which does not fade out. 
Guaranteed true to color. 


3 plants of one color ...... $1.25 
5 plants of one color ...... 1.75 
10 plants of one color ...... 3.00 


If sent by maii, oy: add twenty cents 

for points east of the eS River; 

thirty cents west of the ssissippi. 
Any balance will be refunded. 


AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











Burpee’s 


Daffodils 


5 Bulbs for 10¢ 


A wonderful opportunity to get lovely 
Daffodils at a fraction of their usual 
eost and enjoy these Spring flowers in 
your garden. Best large and medium 
trumpet Daffodils mixed. All Bulbs 
guaranteed to bloom. Special offer: 

25 Bulbs (value 30c) for only (0c; 
= 50 Bulbs $1.00; 100 Bulbs $2.00. 


All Bulbs sent postpaid, 
BURPEE’S FALL 


bute Be “e's 






All about best Tulips, 
fodils, Hyacinths, Bluebells, 
m® Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, 
® etc., for Fall planting. 
W.ATLEE BURPEECO. 
796 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 








THE NEW BOOKS 























A Sumptuous Cactus Book 


“Cactus,’’ by A. J. van Laren. Translated by E. J. Labarre and edited by 
Scott E. Haselton. Published by the Abbey San Encino Press, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Price $5.00. 


HIS is a beautiful book, handsomely bound and contain- 

ing 150 illustrations in color. The paper is heavy and the 
type large. The whole work has a sumptuous air, which is 
refreshing in these days of hurried printing. The first edition 
is limited to 1500 copies and its circulation will be limited, 
of course, to persons interested in succulents. The number of 
such persons is larger, however, than might be realized, a fact 
indicated by the rapid depletion of the book called ‘‘Succu- 
lents’’ which preceded the present work. The book will help 
to answer every cactus lover’s question—‘‘What is the name 
of this plant?’’—as well as aiding in the choice of material 
for the development of the cactus garden out of doors and the 
care of cactus plants indoors. The names of those responsible 
for the work are sufficient to guarantee its accuracy and the 
illustrations alone are well worth the price charged for the 
book. 


A New Practical Reference Book 


“The Gardener’s How Book,”’ by Chesla C. Sherlock. Published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York. Price $3.50. 


R. SHERLOCK, one time editor of Better Homes and 
Gardens and later managing editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, writes with the skill of a trained author. He covers 
a vast amount of ground in this book, which is indeed little 
less than an encyclopedia, the material being arranged alpha- 
betically, thus doing away with the need of an index. It dis- 
cusses the cultivation of plants, hotbeds, house plants, rock 
gardens, cut flowers, compost heaps and the like and there 
are charts, tables and pictures, making a book which the 
amateur and especially the beginner will find exceedingly use- 
ful for reference purposes. 


Making a Wilderness Into a Home 


“The Garden Grows,”’ by John F. Leeming. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


toe is not a book on gardening, yet it contains much 
information which gardeners will appreciate. It tells the 
story of a man and his wife who convert several acres of 
wasteland in England into grounds of exceptional beauty. In 
their struggle to reclaim the wilderness, they meet with many 
misfortunes and make many mistakes, but they also have 
many delightful adventures. The book will appeal to Audu- 
bon society members, as it has much to say about English 
bird life, and to city dwellers who are dreaming of a home 
in the country. ~ 





An Invitation 


to ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit 
and inspect our field of Rock 
Garden Plants any time during 
the Summer. Our collection is na- 
tionally recognized as one of the 
finest in America. Approximately 
1,000 varieties, grown in the open 
field and not in pots. 


At the American Rock Garden 
Society’s Show held in Cincinnati 
last May, we made two entries; a 
Collection of Saxifrages and a 
Collection of Rare American Al- 
pines and we won two firsts. 
These plants, after traveling 900 
miles, demonstrated the high 
quality of our stock. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VERMONT 


No connection with the Geo. Mitchell Gardens 





Use the Rotenone-Sulphur Dusting Mixture 


ULFOROT 


INSECTICIDE and FUNGICIDE 


Very effective in control of chinch bugs 
in lawns, gladiolus thrips and many insects 
attacking flowers and plants. SULFOR- 
OTE also protects against fungus diseases 
such as Black Spot and Mildew 

SULFOROTE is for sale in 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. 


packages at your seed, d ent or hard- 
ware stores. Write for Sruskaiies folder. 


*MECHLING: 


BROS: CHEMICAL CO» 


CAMDEN: N-b 
Est. 1869 x 











Autumn Flowering 


CROCUS BULBS 
Now Ready for Delivery 
Doz. 60c, 100 $4.00 postpaid 
Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 
Unusual, charming for Fall 
effects in gardens, borders, 
rockeries. 





Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 


PERRY SEEDICOMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


























DON’S WINTER FLOWERING PANSY 


(PANSIES AT THEIR LOVELIEST) 


EW, WINTER FLOWERING TYPE, one of the most 
important horticultural introductions in recent years. Plants 
3 to 4 feet high. Remarkably floriferous, carrying large, beautiful 
blooms on sturdy, robust, 10 to 12 inch stems. {Seeds should be sown 
in the coldframe in August, and the seedlings benched in the green- 
house about November, training to perpendicular habit and sup- 
porting as for carnations. The result will be a wealth of bloom well 
into the following Spring. 


Packet of 100 Seeds, $2.00—Three Packets for $5.00 


A. L. DON & CO. Paterson, N. J. 














FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS OFFER 














Six fine varieties includ-]$ 00 
ing Eleanor Roosevelt 9 — 
(Gold Medal in 1933— 











sold for $5.00 in 1934), outstanding 
Fall Bloomer. These Irises bloom 
both in the spring and in the fall and 
are very hardy and free flowering. 
Eleanor Roosevelt is a rich, dark, 
\ fluorite purple self. Large, strong 
plants, prompt delivery. ‘ 


MILE IRIS & PEONY FARM 


N KANSA 














FLOWERING PLANTS 


TREES, SHRUBS . 


Ours is one - the most complete ‘i 
in erica, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
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LESS WEEDS 


and 


BETTER BLOOMS 


| 
F YOU LOVE your garden but hate to hoe | 
out weeds and break up sun-baked soil, be | 
sure to use P. I. C. Emblem-Protected Peat | 
Moss as a summer mulch. 


This amazing garden insulator keeps the soil 
cool, sweet and moist, prevents plants from 
wilting and dying. It saves most of summer's | 
sprinkling bills, and the laborious back-break- | 


ing work of weed-pulling and cultivating. 


Emblem? 
PEAT MOSS: 


| 
| 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising and Research Dept. 
155 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY | 








Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


THE GUERNSEY LILY 


Nerine sarniensis, a splendid, easy 

and long-lasting window-bulb with big | 

clusters of airy, crispy, crimson flow- | 

ers. Blooms uickly after potting. 

Ready now. Three for 50c; 10 for 

~ ~e Unique catalog of rare bulbs, 
ep ; 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


RUSESEEP 15 SASS IRIS 


Popular 
NAMED VARIETIES 
Including RAMESIS 
(Dykes’' Medal Winner) 
and GARD 
All labeled and sent post- 
paid in U. 8S. for 


LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


1351 SOUTH HYDRAULIC WICHITA KANSAS 




























Sometimes called Fall Crocus 


Ptant Now for Laveuder Flowers this Ang. or Sept. 


Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
gardeners, and we will send | extra bulb FREE 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
RF D.6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS | 
For Your Yards and Gardens 


Only best of old and new varieties, at | 
attractive prices. Our Catalog names best 
eommercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 


AComplete Garden Shop 


Here you may satisfy all your 
garden needs. Consult us at any 
time regarding control of garden 
pests. Visit our Show Gardens. 


WHEELER’S 


Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 
proof, no foun- 


POOL 


x42 ota inshes x 8 inches deep. 
shi —_ Ro at factory $27.50. Spe 
shapes to order. 
cama & NORRIS Co. 
BRIGHTON BOSTON, MASS. 

















Varitex cast- 
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THE SHOWY VIRGINIA GOATS-RUE 


ANY of the smaller herbs of the pea family are not very 

satisfactory as garden plants, because of some difficulty 

of culture or habit. Such groups as astragalus, oxytropis, 

hedysarum, and even lathyrus and lotus, have many species 

that do not come up to expectations as the perfect dwarf 

perennial pea. Others are frankly too weedy for average 
garden use. 

A good perennial pea, native to the sandy places of New 
England and westward, is Virginia goats-rue, or hoary pea, 
Tephrosia virginiana. It grows about a foot tall in clumps 
like the dwarf species of lathyrus, with leaves of many narrow 
white silky leaflets. The flowers are in rather large erect 
racemes, like a shortened erect cluster of wisteria, in June and 
July. The standards of the blossoms are lemon yellow, the 
keel bright rose. There is no other pea plant quite like it. It is 
decidedly showy and has long been a favorite wild flower, 
although common only locally in this state at least. It grows 
in the poorest of light loam, and is unharmed by drought and 
heat. Why not use it in wild gardening, rock gardens, or 
hardy borders in full sun? 

The root system is enormous and very woody, like a 
robinia or wisteria, and I have always supposed that it will 
not transplant (probably because I have dug it when in 
bloom). By digging in April, when fully dormant, getting 
as much of the tough root as possible, the plants will live, 
although not much growth will be made the first year. By the 
third year the plants will be normal clumps again. Seeds are 
produced, but are not offered by dealers. They ripen very late 
in the season and I forget to gather them. Seedlings from pots, 
in usual nursery process, would plant readily. Surely this 
native herb is worthy of extended use as a showy hardy 
perennial pea. 





Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


UMBRELLA SHADE FOR PLANTS 


i; SIR—On my uncovered terrace I have a dough tray 
and an old crock both filled with crimson geraniums. As 
you know, water on the flowers of geraniums ruins them so 
when a storm arrives I open an old umbrella, from which I 
have taken the ornamental handle, and thrust the iron frame 
down in the earth, and after the storm is over my geraniums 
emerge unspoiled. In watering, I am always careful not to put 
water on the flowers. 

This is also a good suggestion when just starting flower-filled 
crocks and boxes as one’s begonias and seedlings can hardly 
stand the first hot sun and when covered by an umbrella, they 
get the needed shade to get a good start. 

—Alicia H. Johnson. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 
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SOLAR V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES 


Conservatories, Solariums 
Solar Slat Shades, etc. 
V-BAR 


GREENHOUSES Manufactured and Built by 


wi, LUTTON COMPANY !8E: 
267 Kearney Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pe Pa Pe Oe Pe Oe Pe Pe Pe Pe Ped 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 





—_- anteed. 
Save time and effort 
Order today 
Pat. Aug. 2, 1927 Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES 


s 
Large Field Grown Plants 

Mahony, maroon, shaded crimson ... .$.50 
Mrs. Wm. Borsch, glowing crimson ... .50 
Perry’s White, satiny white ......... 35 
Princess Victoria Louise, silvery 

SEE, cee Gee te eveserccs .35 
Wunderkind, carmine pink ......... .35 
Wurtembergia, large scariet ........ .35 


Catalog value 


Sent for $2.00 
TUBEROUS ANEMONES 


dpengina, clear blue, 6 inches 
da, more dwarf, biue shades 


| Six for $1.25—$2.50 per doz. tubers 





WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 


CLEMATIS 


Rare Species and Varieties from 
Colonel Spingarn’s Collection 


We offer throughout the Summer, at un 
usually low prices but on a cash and carry 
basis only, rare species and varieties of 
Clematis in potted plants that can be 
planted at any time. Week days, from nine 
to four, except Saturdays, from nine to 
twelve. No price-lists available; no plants 
shipped for the present; no sales except at 
hours indicated. 


TROUTBECK NURSERY 
Amenia, Dutchess County, New York 


(Halfway between Amenia, N. Y. and 
Sharon, Conn.) 








Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 

















Just Published’ 


Dreer’s new Bulb Cat- 
alog is ready for you 
with a beaut.ful four- 
color cover and wider 
variety of bulbs. 
plants, shrubs, and 


DREER’S 
BULB seeds for fall a 
than ever before. 
Quality at reasonable 
prices! Send for your 
copy today. FREE! 


We recommend for immediate 
ordering: LILIUM CANDI- 
DUM (Madonna Lily)— 
beautiful, fragrant, pure- 
white blooms. Plant now for 
May-Jure blooming. Extra- 
large bulbs, 30c ea.; 12 for $3. 


HENRY A. DREER 
152 Dreer Bid, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 
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Plant Our Selected 
JAPANESE IRIS 


for Summer Flowers 
of Great Size and Beauty 


Our plants come direct from our Long Island 
Iris fields. A recognized authority who re- 
cently visited these fields declared them the 
finest he had seen anywhere in the United 
States. We will make up every Collection 
f om the choicest varieties, each variety dis- 
tinctive in coloring. 





5 Plantsin 5 Labeled Var. ...$1.00 
10 Plants in 10 Labeled Var. ... 1.75 
6 Plantsin 6 Unnamed Var. 1.00 
12 Plants in 12 Unnamed Var. 1.75 


Send check or money order; 


we'll ship immediately, 
postpaid. a and Bulb 
Book FREE. Now is the 


time to a Japanese Iris. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
x 
BABYLON, Long Island, N.Y. 


Holland Nurseries at Hillegom 
From Grower Direct to 
Consumer 











Tested Seeds 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 











<, i) Burpee's Early 






We nid | 6 Bulbs (value 30c) for only 10c; 
65 Bulbs for $1.00. All postpaid. 

Guaranteed te bloom. Earliest of all Spring flowers. 
URPEE’S BULB BOOK FREE. Tells all about best 
Tulips Daffodils, Hy*inths, ete., for Fall planting. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 799 Burpee Bidg., Phila jadelphia 








Continuous Bloom 
in New England Gardens 


To have your garden in continuous, 
lovely bloom throughout the season, 
send $5 for a practical plan to 


LOUISE WILLIAMS 
15 Regent Circle Brookline, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














A SNOWDROPS 
) 6 Bulbs on/y 10¢ | 


HORTICULTURE 


SHEEP LAUREL AS A GARDEN PLANT 


ALMIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, commonly called sheep laurel 
or lambkill, is, I believe, one of the very attractive native 
shrubs which has not been used to best advantage in our New 
England gardens. For several seasons I have grown this plant 
in the perennial border and found it extremely satisfactory and 
a source of constant interest to all who see it because of its 
distinctive character. It can be used to excellent advantage in 
refining foundation plantings. Although I have never tried it, 
I think it would be successful as a low hedge plant. It is un- 
questionably hardy and dependable from the standpoint of 
flowering in the early Summer each year. 

The plant is easily procured, most land owners being very 
willing to get it out of their land. It grows naturally in open 
pasture areas in clumps which will move readily if taken as 
soon as growth ceases. It can be moved early in the Spring, or 
in August, and can be depended upon to transplant readily 
because of the compactness of the root system. 

When collecting plants one will find a wide range of pinks 
to choose from. For this reason marking plants of a desired 
shade of pink when they are in bloom is to be recommended to 
insure pleasing colors in the garden. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Barr and Sons. (11, 12, & 13 King Street, 
“Autumn and Winter-Flowering Bulbs.” 
Bunyard, Geo., 8 Co., Ltd. (Maidstone, Kent, England) 


Don, A.-L., 8 Co. (392 Straight Street, 
plants). 


Egelberg, Leo J. 
Harmel Peony Co. 


Covent Garden, London, England) 


“‘Bunyards Irises."’ 


Paterson, N. J.) (Bulbs, seeds, and 

(La Crosse, Wisconsin) ‘‘Northern Grown Iris 1935.” 
(Berlin, Maryland) ‘‘Peony Aristocrats.” 

Kenworthy, A. E. (Greenlands Nursery, 20 Regent St., Sandy Bay, Hobart, 
mania) (Seeds of trees, shrubs and plants endemic to Tasmania). 

Lester Rose Gardens. 
Campanulas.”’ 


Miller's Gardens. 


Tas- 


(Monterey, California) ‘‘Geraniums, Pelargoniums and 


(Grandview, Wash.) ‘‘Irises, peonies, regal lilies.”’ 


Newhall Nursery. (Grandville, Mich.) ‘‘Phlox, 1934-1935." 

Rennie, George. (Andover, Mass.) ‘‘Strawberries—catalogue and price list, 1935.” 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) ‘‘Irises and peonies, 
33." 

Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Iris—1935.”’ 

Scheepers, John, Inc. (Brookville, L.I., N. Y.) ‘‘Beauty from bulbs, 1935.’ 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) (Spring flowering bulbs, 1935). 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens. 
1935.” 

S:hwanecke, C. (Oschersleben (Bode), Germany.) 
(Pansy specialist). 

Simpson Iris Gardens. (Glebe Rd., Livingstone Heights, Cherrydale, Va.) 
tive price list 1935."’ (Irises). 
Takii @ Co., Ltd. (Kyoto, Japan.) 

for Summer sowing.” 


(Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn.) ‘‘Iris lover's catalog, 
“‘Haupt-preisverzeichnis, 1935."’ 
““Descrip- 


“Special offer of flower seeds (May 1935) 


Thole’s Gardens. (2754 45th Ave., S.W., Seattle, Wash.) ‘“‘Irises, season of 
eb > ae 
Tyler, CarlC. (6791 Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Calif.) ‘‘Iris, narcissus, hemero- 


callis, lilies, 1935."’ 


Van Aalst Bulb Farms, Inc. (Kirkland, Wash.) ‘‘Bulbs that beat the Dutch, 1935.”’ 


Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, L. I. &% Hillegom, Holland.) ‘‘Dutch bulbs,”’ 
(1935). 

Wassenberg, C. F. (Peony and Iris Farms, Van Wert, Ohio) ‘‘Peonies and 
Irises’’ 1935. 

Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. ) (Irises, peonies, oe poppies). 

Wolter, Paul. (Magdeburg-W., Germany.) “Orchideen, May 193 

Zvolanek, William &% Co. (Lompoc, Calif.) ‘“‘Winter orchid iowlie orchid 


sweet peas, June 1935-June 1936.” 














BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 
Fall Term Starts August 19—35th 
Year. Full Growing Season in Groton. 
John Parker, S.B., M. Arch., Dir., 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 















Snowdrops, RHODODENDRONS | 
Lovely little Snowdrops, earl- KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


oe a — bloom | Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Outdoors Detore the snow 36 Various sizes in any quantity. 


, live f s. Plant 
this Fall. 6 Bulbs (30c | LINVILLE NURSERIES 
value) postpaid for 10c; 60 | Elevation 4,000 feet 

NORTH CAROLINA 


h for $1. Send dime or dollar 
§ today! Bulb Book free. 
lips. Hy J. A. BERCKMANS 
Augusta, Georgia 








| LINVILLE 
Address: L. A. and P. 
Catalog upon request 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffo- 
~ dils, etc., many special offers, 
JAMES VICK. 633 VICK BLDG.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
| 








KINTZGARDENS 


Grows Wild Plants 
House Plants, Sedums 
Evergreens, Bulbs 
Centerpieces 
Picture Windows 


PETERSON ROSES 


Catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 








Specialists for 32 Years Weite for Gatalog L. 
in Roses and Peonies KINTZGARDENS 
| GUILFORD, CONN. 





45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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GET MORE BUSINESS 
Use Post-Card Ads! 


You can now illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—all on a simple, inexpen- 
sive little machine called the 


Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards, 
You have no cuts to buy or type eh) 









to set. Nurseries are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent 
to customers and pros- 
pects. Time and money 
saving, too, for other 
businesses. 


for thein- § 
teresting 4 
Cardver- 
tiser 
story. No 
obliga- 
tion. Ad- 


1 ress 
oe THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
123 ALBANY STREET CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








The presence of 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


in the soil ensures rapid, healthy plant- 
growth. It imparts to the seedbed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth, and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Transplanted 
seedlings and rooted cuttings develop best 
in a Leafmold soil. Write a circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. a 4 %  _eeeee” 
P.O.B. East "Kingston, N A 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





HARDY LILIES for Fall planting. List on 
request. Edgar L. Kline, Grower and Im- 
porter, Oswego, Oregon. 





7 Gorgeous ORIENTAL POPPIES, husky 
plants, different, named, labeled, prepaid, 
$2.00. Irises, Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies. 
List. R. V. Ashley Nursery, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 





NORTHWEST GROWN Dutch tulip 
bird house free with $2.00 order. 
Oceanlake, Oregon. 


bul bs, 
inford, 





PERENNIAL SEED: Private garden; Myo 
sotis, Columbine, Sweet William, Delphin- 
ium, packet 25c. H. M. Farley, 496 Broad- 
way, Malden, Mass. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





SOUTHERN IRIS SPECIES: 4 Varieties, 
named, $1.00. Iris, Narcissus, Hemerocallis, 
etc. Catalog on request. Carl C. Tyler, 6791 
Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Calif 





DAFFODILS: Every worthwhile variety in 
general commerce. Special list of imported 
varieties. For naturalizing named varieties 
at $10.00 per bushel. Special quotation per 
1000. Boxwood and _ plant specialties. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





WANTED — TARRAGON: I am anxious to 
secure some clumps of Tarragon, the herb 
so frequently used in our grandmother's 
gardens. If you can furnish any of these 
clumps, please write stating approximate 
size and number available. S. B. N., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





IRISES: Extra Value Collections, postpaid 
Allure, Blue Velvet, Orysoro, Frieda Mohr, 
Indian Chief, Sir Michael, $2; any 4, $1.50. 
Black Wings, Dauntless, Desert Gold, Her- 
nani, Morning Glory, Palomar (bluest) 
Vishnu, Zaharoon, $5; any 4, $3.00. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





DAFFODILS—Selected European varieties 
—at foreign prices. Number limited. Gov- 
ernment inspection. Miss . Beirne, 
As ginia. 





yellow 


STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Tall 


crocus. Plant now for September bloom. 
Dozen $2.25; 100 $15.00. Miss E. C. Davis, 
Leesburg, Va. 
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